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| oA Musical Retrospection | 


J. Hillary Taylor 
(CONTINUED FROM DECENBEI I88UF) 


HIS brings us to the question,—What has the Negro 
done in music ? The Negro’s greatest achievements 
will never be fully known until we ourselves draw 
from around them the shroud of oblivion. What we 
need is a race of readers as well as talkers: a race of 

doers as well as “* lookers-on” and lastly, a race whose every unite 

wlories in the real and honest achievement of any member of our 
race. The man who is jealous of the achievements of his neighbor, 
_is a small man and one who will never amount to very much in what- 
_ever field of life he may labor. ‘Try to suppress the inclination that 
would lead you to be envious of the obtainments of any one. The 
world has a place for all of us. It matters not how many are labor- 
ing in the same sphere as you are, there is room for all—God has so 
ordained things in his goodness and foresight. If we are jealous 
and cold toward those who are laboring to lift us from the ‘‘ slums” 
of ignorance, we retard the progress of ourselves and of the race. Be 

therefore large-hearted and support and encourage all worthy enter- 
prises of business and professional men who are striving to elevate 
the race. 
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As to what the Negro has done in music, let us step abroad for 
a while and we will find the greatest living example of what the Ne- 
gro is capable musically; the same being beautifully exemplified in 
the personality of S. Coleridge Taylor—the greatest living Negro 
composer. God specially endowed Coleridge Taylor with great mt- 

, sical talent—but had he been satisfied with natural talent alone ke 
would never have become the musician he is today: no, he brought 
to bear upon his natural gifts systematic and thorough musical 
training under good professional teachers, having studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, Eng., under the musicianship of 
C. Villiers Stanford and others. Added to this was his own sterling 
efforts and determination to succeed. Hence we have a composer 
whose works have been declared by competent critics to be masterly 
written, from both an esthetic and theoretic point of view; and to 
have that strenghth which will undoubtedly stamp them with the 
label of immortality. His setting of the cycle of. *‘ Hiawatha,” is 
recorded the honor of being masterly done. This work has been 
successfully performed, in England, by an immense chorus and or- 
chestra, of England's best white musicians—the conducting was 
done by the composer, S. Coleridge Taylor. The English press 
tecmed with favorable comment upon the composer and his work. 

America has had not a few natural born colored musicians to 
whom the world has listencd with admiration. Elizabeth Taylor 
Greenfield captured laurels in America and England, with her great 
and soulful voice. The press of her time is full of commendatory 
data in regard to her powers as a vocalist. . : 

‘Blind Tom” is known the world over as the great natural instru- 
mentalist and musical phenomena. He has won triumphs in Amer- | 
ica and in various parts of Europe, with his wonderful skill as na- 
tural pianist. His acutencss of hearing and power of taking a 
composition fully in the mind after once hearing it, has never been 
excelled. His reportoire is said to contain several thousand compo- 
stitions by the world’s best composers. 

If these natural artists, as the Fiske Jubilee Singers, Elizabeth 
Taylor Greenfield, ** Blind Tom,” and many others,. have donc so 
much for music, why should not the Negro who has all the advant- 
tages of professional tuition, do something great for the art ? —not 
with his natural talent alone, but. with natural talent augmented by 
modern, systematic musical training as given us by the best cons¢r- 
vatories and colored and white professional teachers of America. 
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Coleridge ‘Taylor has given us an example and proven what the Ne- 
kro can accomplish if willing to study and toil to fully develop his 
talent. Will we follow? Or are we willing to let the great art die 

With him? It has already been proven that we need only time, cor- 
tect tuition, the determination, and the motor power to push the 
determination to a final and practical end, to turn out. Negro com- 
posers second to none in the musical profession. 

We have with us many Negroes who have pursued music seriously 
and systematically under excellent professional tuition and they are 
now doing much for the true elevation of the Negro musically. Mr. 
Theodore Drury of New York, has done much for the advancement 
of the Negro in classic music; being especially interested in the pro- 
duction of grand opera he has already had several performances of 
the same in New York and the press comment shows that his efforts 
have not been without fruit. Last season's production of Faust was 
very successful, ’ 

Mrs. Estelle Clough, of Worcester Mass., is an artist of great 
merit, having a soprono voice of much beauty and power. She will 
he heard as did2 in Mr. Drury’s production, of that name, May 1ith. 
Mr. Geo. L. Ruflin, a noted baritone and accomplished musician of 
Boston, will act 4monasro in the same opera. He has been heard 
and appreciated on many occasions of note. 

Mr. John L. Ransom has met with great success as a director of 
clubs and societies. He is also a baritone singer of good balance. 
He has been the instructor of the Ohio State University Glee Club, 
Junior Glee Club, North Side Vocal Club, Otterbein Choral Society, 
Odean Glee Club and the Y. M. C. A. of Columbus, Ohio. All of 
these clubs and socicties had white members, with the exception of 
The North Side Club. Mr. Ransom is now President of The Colored 
AmericanCo;operative Pub. Co. of Boston, Mass. He also continues 

‘his labors as a teacher of vocal culture. 

Space will not permit me giving a longer sketch of the fine colored 
artists America has produced. A list of many of them follows :— 
Mme. Jones’ (Black Patti), Miss Corinne Rovelto, Melville Charlton, 
Miss Georgia E. Fowler, Rosamond Johnson, Maximillion Nevarro, 
Mme. E. Azalia Hackley, Miss Marguerita Scott, Harry T. Burleigh, 

‘Mme. DesXeria Plata, Sydney Woodward, Joseph H. Douglass, Miss 
Emma De Lyon, Clarence Cameron White. Mrs. J. Robinson Stewart, 
Miss Elizabeth Roosa, Theodore Pankey. S. Volosko, Mr. Mando of 
New York, and others. Several of these artists have won great tri- 
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umphs abroad as well as at home. They are all laboring to bring 
the Negro to a better knowledge and appreciation of the art—and 
who knows that we may not have a few ‘‘immortals” for the future, 
from this telling array of talent. 

What will music do for the Negroin the future? The answer to 
this question depends upon what each of us are willing to do to- 
ward assisting in the upbuilding of our race musically. 

The teacher should better equip himself and herself for the po- 
sition he or she intends holding in the musical world. Our music 
students should become more serious in their manner of approaching 
the art and studying its various phases. The music lover should be- 
come better informed upon music, and should willingly encourage it 
whenever a chance presents itself. Are we going to let all the pre- 
sent golden opportunities given us slip by, unnoticed ? Now is the 
time to decide. Now is the time to go carnestly to work in our re- 
spective fields. Now is the time to prove ourselves men and women 
of action and thought. Now is the time to leave an imperishable 
name that will ever inspire coming youth to make worthy efforts 
for art and the good of humanity. 

What will Music do for those who study herdilligently? She will 
teach us how to be industrious, studious, systematic, patient, bene- 
volent, loving, unselfish and refined in manner. Are not.these vir- 
tues worth the striving ? In conclusion, I will say, that what we 
need is earnestness in everything ; earnestness in the music teacher, 
earnestness in the music student, earnestness in the parent and fin- 
ally earnestness in the music lover. Having put such earnestness in 
our music and music-study we will in time be able to point to many 
beacon lights in the baby of the fine arts—music, as well as to those 
in other arts. 


*Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 
—Txxryson 


Music, and Negro Musicians 


’ Alice Louise Harper 


(Road by Miax Horper of the Claan of 1903, Loutaviie, (Ky.) High School, atn Reception 
given lo honor of Clarence LU. White, during a recont concert tour.) 


USIC is the language of the soul, expressed in harmoni- 
ous tones that vibrate and expand to realms un- 
known. It is the voice of Naturc, and for this reason, 
may be understood by all. While many of us have nei- 

aoe ther the time nor inclination to study it, there is, nev- 
ertheless, a divinity within each of us, that calls out in 
answer to the voice of the parent spirit, when it speaks 

through its medium, Music. 

The min who docs not love music in some form is worse than the 
beast of the forest. For the mighty lion, in obedience to the wishes 
_of nature, pours forth his deep bass among the hills, and it finds an 
answer in the chirp of the sparrow and the song of the nightingale. 

Spalding speaks of music as ‘‘ Love which is the source and soul 
and highest expression of harmony.” Ingersoll calls love ‘‘ A sym- 
phony in which all music seems to blend.” From the Bible we learn 
that ‘‘God Is Love,” hence it follows that Music and God are kin- 
dred. 

Perhaps this is why the ministers of the Gospel, who are the am- 
- bassadors of Christ, consider the popular street music of today sacre- 
ligious. At any rate, we know that though the best music may, at 
times, fail to do us good, it will never do us harm, and we cannot 
say the same of vulgar music with its low and sensuous purposcs. 
as long as music has a refining influence upon us, and we feel that 
our present condition is not high enough, we may rest assured that 
this music is as far from the vulgar as the electric light is from the 
candle. — 

While the Negro’s life was full of misery, during the dark days of 
slavery, there was one phase of genius of his that escaped the 
shackles, and burst forth in such tender, passionate and solemn mel- 
odies as ‘"T'he Angels Done Changed My Name,” and ‘‘Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” which were the unpolished gems of Negro musical 
- talent. 
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As early as 1857, Thomas Wiggins, or “‘Blind Tom,” had aston- 
ished America and Europe by his excellent reproduction of the play- 
ing of bands and the excitement of battle upon the piano. Later, we 
have ‘‘Blind Boone” following in his steps. 

Edmund Dede, who was born in New Orleans, succeeded in becom- 
ing a member of the Society of Dramatic Authors and Composers of 
Paris. 

Geo. F. Thompson won the golden cornet in a contest at St. Louis. 

We all like to hear of Marie Selika, Sisseretta Jones and Nellie 
Brown; also of the Fiske Jubilee Singers, who have sung before 
crowned heads. 

Coleridge Taylor is immortalizing his name by his‘master compo- 
sitions. 

All are proud of Douglass, the violinist, and of Augustus R. Law- 
son, the pianist. 

Such persons as these and our distinguished guest, Mr. Clarence 
Cameron White, have polished the diamond of their art so highly, 
that the world will soon cease to ask, “Is the Negro a Beast ?” but 
will say that their music— 

“Links all perplexed meanings, Into one perfect peace, 

And trembles away in silence, As if it were loath to cease.” 


Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below and saints above ; 
For Love is heaven and heaven is love. 


—Scorr 
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Dhe Art of Pransposition 


Albert L. Neal 


(CONTINUED FROM DECEMBER I88UE) 


AVING considered the formation of scales and intervals, 
it is now time to turn the information thus gained to 
practical account in Transposition. By examination of 
the scale of C-imajor, we find that it consists of five full 

Bee tones and two semitones, the latter occuring between 
the 3rd and 4th, and 7th and 8th degrees. We find also 
that the scale may be divided into two parts (tetra- 

chords), each being of uniform construction, 7. ¢., two full tones fol- 
fowed by a semitone step. 


C (tone) D (tone) E (semitone) F (tone) G (tence) A (tone) B (semitone) C 


Na a ee eee a 


Emst Terracnhorpd ; SECOND TETRACHARD 


It will be observed that the third full tone lies between or may be 
said links the two tetrachords. This pattern is followed in all 
major scales, and others somewhat similar may be constructed for 
ascending and descending minor scales. If then the rigid relation 
of tone and semitone degrees must be maintained in scales written 
or played at a pitch higher or lower than the normal scale, it follows 
that any variation of notes within the scale (such as form themselves 
into melodic or other sequence) must be just as faithfully observed 
in their relations one to the other and to the key-note, when trans- 
posed into a hew tonality. This rule applies not only to the natural 
or diatonic notes of the scale but also to others such as may be 
chromatically altered for the purpose of melodic expression. The 
first efforts in transposition should be confined to writing and in earli- 
est attempts it will be well to be guided by figures written over the 
notes indicating their relation to the key-note, thus: 


C DEFGaABO 
12 8 45 67 $8 
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Supposing it be required to transpose the below a major-third 
higher, the question ariscs, What note bears the relation of a major~ 
third to C? By examination of the scale, we find that E docs; 
therefore, E is to be the new key-note. We jot down a scale com- 
mencing upon the note E, and by introduction of sharps at points 
required, maintain the scale relation according to rule, thus: 


E F-sharp G-sharp A [Ib C-sharp D-sharp E 
1 2 8 4 65 6 7 8 


By comparison of the latter with the model, it will be seen that 
the proper relations have been strictly maintained both in the scale 
and also in the melody derived therefrom. This has been done by 
introduction of sharps as previously mentioned, four of which were 
necessary to the purpose. Had the transposition required becn that 
of a minor instead of a major third, the new key-note, E, would ne- 
cessarily have had to be lowered a semitone to Eb, thus: 


Eb F G Ab Bb C D Fb 
WIT LPsTee. SU TLS 


This transposition demands the introduction of three flats in or- 
der to maintain the scale relation of tones and semitones. As each 
note (the 7th above excepted) is for purposes of transposition sus- 
ceptible of two chromatic alterations, it is necessary for the student 
to be thoroughly familiar with names and relations of intervals 
among themselves and with reference to the key-note; since by 
misapprehension of the subject, a mistake of asemitone or more may 
occur in the writing out of the composition. For instance, suppose 
the transposition required be that of a minor-second above from C. 
The new key-note should be Db and the scale arising therefrom will 
require five flats, whereas the transposition to a major-second above 
would call for D natural and the scale would involve the employ- 
ment of two sharps. Should the transposition be below as from the 
minor semitone B,- there would arise a scale requiring five sharps, 
whereas, the major semitone Bb is the kcy-note of a scale with only 
two flats. The importance of an accurate knowledge of intervals 
becomes apparent from the foregoing, especially when it is remem- 
bered that each note of the chromatic scale ascending as it usually 
does, mainly by sharps, or descending chiefly through flats, 
may in turn be used as a key-note from which to construct new 
scales, 


Re 
é ui Piano Department 


Conducted by MR. J. HILLARY TAYLOR 


Under this heading we desire to give teashers a modium thronch which they can 
exchange ideas upon piano teaching and study. Instructive articles that would help 
teachers and students to a better knowledge and practice of their art, are solicited, 
from all sources. Quostions aro welvo nod. Write us, giving others suggestions, 
or asking for assistance. © My 


HISTORY OF THE PIANOFORTE 


A Sketch 


LI, classes and nationalities of people have worshiped at the en- 
chanting shrine of the Piano. Its name and its music is com- 
mon to all. The enormity of the piano industry can be gauged 

if we ponder awhile over the prodigious number of pianos manufact- 
ured yearly ; the great number of men cmployed in their manufact- 
ure; the vast number of piano factories operating in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Philadelphia, Richmond, Indiana, and elsewhere and 
the astonishing number of pianos sold yearly to homes situated in 
all parts of the United States. These facts certainly prove that the 
piano is an instrument of real worth and a potent factor in modern 
civilization and culture. 

Why all of this clamor after a manufactured instrument ?) Why 
this expense of energy, of time, of money, and why the numberless 
sacrifices for this instrument, if it has not something of real worth 
to give in return? JAfusic! is the magic word that lets us into the 
secret of it all. That the world be happier, brighter, merrier and 
more soulful, we must have music,—music in its multitudious forms, 
Music elicited from the piano by a trained and cultured performer is 
the one form of art that has won humanity. From the anfe-bellum 
log cabin of the far South, to Back Bay mansions of Boston, we find 
the piano and its-varied types of music; from the “ragtime” ditty 
to the sublime sonatas of Beethoven or Schumann. 
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How many stop to think when they hear strains from this much- 
cherished instrument,—of the great number of sacrifices artisans, 
inventors and musicians have made from times unknown, in order 
that we of the present worderful age might cnjoy the finished pro- 
duct a modern pianoforte. How lowly the bezinning of this magnif- 
icent instrument ! We must go way hack to the sixteenth and sev- 
entcenth centurics to get an idea of the birth of our modern piano, 
and this idea would not be of the instrument as we now have it. 
The precursors of the piano were far different from the magnificent 
upright or concert grand of today. 

The psaltery and symbalum gave inventors ideas that resulted in 
the invention and manufacture of the precursors of the piano,—the 
apinet, virginal, clavichord and harpsichord. Of these instruments, 
the first two, the psaltery and symbalum, were very insignificant 
little instruments not resembling the piano at all. They were never 
theless, stringed instruments, that gave the people of their day acer- 
tain enjoyment and very likely furnished inventors with ideas that 
enabled them later to place better instruments upon the market. 

The spinet and virginal were also stringed instruments, shaped 
somewhat like our square pianos. The strings were of gut or ordin- 
ary wireof that day. These strings wcre set into vibration by a lit- 
tle contrivance called a “‘tangent.’’ The sounds were of a tinkling 
nature and of short duration. These inatruments were small, hav- 
ing four legs and a keyboard. Some had no legs but were placed 
upon a table or stand when played. The music was very unsatisfac- 
tory. Expression, as we know it, was impossible upon these instru- 
ments. 

The clavichord and harpischord were the better types of the fore- 
runners of the piano, They were shaped like our square and grand 
pianos. 

The strings were of wire and the quality of tone, though an im- 
provement upon that of earlier instruments, was not fully satisfac- 
tory. The clavichord was considered one of the best makes of that 
day, hence it was much cherished by the better class of musicians. 
Bach, the first great musician and composer, used the clavichord in 
preference to other makes of that day. 

The invention and manufacture of these instruments took many 
scores of years, nor was it all done in the same country. Inventors 
and manufactors were laboring in Germany, Italy and France, dur- 
ing the latter part of the 17th and the earlier part of the 18th cen- 
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turics, upon different types of instruments that have given more 
modern inventors ideas which they have used in the perfection of 
instruments of our time. 

Christofori, an Italian, was the inventor of the first piano, 
though, otherinventors were laboring upon instruments that greatly 
resemble] his at that time, and thereby share in this great invention. 
It was a something that took years and years and taxed the invent- 
ive ingenuity of many men in different parts of the world. 

The perfection of those now antique instruments is found in our 
modern yrand and upright pianos. These instruments show the 
highest development of the piano-manufacturing art. The quality 
of tone they give is very satisfactory, human and sonorous, capable 
of all intensities according to the powcrs and caprices of the per- 
former. Such a piano, under a master like Paderewski, Josefy or 
Mine. Ziezler. reveals all its possibilities, from the whispering of 
zephyrs, to the thundcrous roar of thunder. 

For those who may desire to go deeper into the study of the piano, 
its evolution and construction, the writer recommends a fine work by 
Fanny Morris Smith, entitled ‘A Noble Art.” It, would pay the 
‘reader to ponder over the helpful and enchanting pages of this vol- 
ume. 


Advice to Young Musicians 


Nover help to circulato bad 
compositions; on the contrary 
help to suppress them with 
earnestness. 

You must become acquaint- 
ed by degrees with all the 
principal works of the more 
celebrated masters. 

Let your associates be chos- 
en from such as are better in- 
formed than yourself. 


‘Schoniaaa 


Phe eAmerican Negro in Music 
(Later Generation) 


Clarence Cameron White 


PART 11* 


INCE writing the first part of this article for the JourNAL 
last month, I have met a great number of musicians of 
our race in the East who are doing surprisingly well in 
their work. I have managed to find out something rel- 

ze ative to their work, about which I will speak in this 

part of the article. 

Among the soprano singers of our race I wish to men- 
tion Miss Constantia Brown, of Baltimore, Md. She has a beauti- 
ful voice and is a close student of her art. I have had the yood for- 
tune of hearing her sing several times. Miss Brrwn's rendition of 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” by Saint Saens (from ‘* Samson 
and Delilah") is grand. She is a teacher in Baltimore and also has 
a class in vocal culture in Washington. 

Miss Beulah Griffiin-West, soprano, of Cleveland, has a remark- 
ably strong andsweet voice. Her training was in that city under Mr. 
Harry Williams, the Negro tenor, We hope to hear Mrs, Griffin in 
concert work soon. Miss Lula V. Childers, contralto, is another 
well trained singer who is little known among us. She is a gradu- 
ate of Oberlin Conservatory and is now teaching vocal culture at 
Knoxville (Tenn. ) College. 

Among our male singers, it is hard to point to a finished tenor, yet 
there is one of whom we should all be proud,—Mr. Harry Williams, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. He began the study of music in Cleveland and 
completed in France and Italy, studying in Paris with Delle Sedic, 
the great French teacher. From there he went to Italy and studied 
with Sbraglia. After his study with these masters, Mr. Williams 
went to London where fora time he was a vocal teacherinone of the 
English Conservatories. In later years he has been teaching vocal 
culture in Cleveland, where he has a very fine studio in the Stone 
Building, Euclid Ave. Asa lyric tenor, he is our leading singer, 


* The sulject, * Composers," will be taken up in the third part, appesring In Februnry, 
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Besides singing, he speaks, very fluently. French and Italian, ‘and 
can give a recital in French or Italian Songs as well as in Enylish. 
Mr. Williams is kept very busy as a vocal teacher. _Another tenor 
we all know is Mr. Sydney Woodard, whose study has been in Bos- 
ton where for a time he was a soloist at a leadiig white church. 
His voice is strong and sweet and is sure of favorable. comment 
wherever he appears. I believe Mr. Woodard is devoting his time 
(since his stay abroad for a few years) to concert work inthe United 
States. A tenor who has quite a reputation in the East is Mt. Geo 
Ruffin, of Boston, He has been soloist at Trinity Church (white) 
of that city, but is nowconnected with The Theodore Drury pes 
Co. of New York. 

Among our barytone-tenor singers, we have two who areivery 
prominent, Mr. Rosamond Johnson and Mr. Theodore Drury. . Mr. 
Johnson, a native of Florida. is a young man of fine qualities and a 
singer, pianist and composer. Most of his time is now devoted to 
composition, of which *‘ Li'le Gal” and ‘‘ The Owl and.the Moon,” 
are masterpieces. Great things may be expected of him with his 
ability. Mr. Theodore Drury needs no introduction to the musical 
people of either race. He is a native of Kentucky. but has spent 
most of his life in New York. He has always kept his standards 
high and we are glad to note the success he is having in New. York; 
I remember having heard him in a song recital in Washington dcv- 
cral years ago, and since then he has advanced by leaps and bounds 
until now he has his own opera company, and if you want tosec:and 
hear how Negrocs can handle grand opera, visit New Yorki during 
his production of “Aida,” by Verdi (written in 1871) this Spring. 5 

Mr. William Elkins, a native of Washington, is a-barytont singer 
with a beautiful, flexible voice. He has been with. thesStuton 
Jubilee Singers, of Chicago, for several seasons,. acting: as ididcedtor 
and barytone soloist. toewd thottilot 

Last but not least among our bary ihe singers is Mn Harry IV 
Burleigh, a young man who is perhaps our most finished: musicians 
He is a singer of remarkable ability, a. pianist, conductor and tdnt- 
poser. He is a native of Erie, Pa., but now residesiin Now: York 
where he is singing in one of the large churches (white)... Hesvwas) 
at one time connected with the National Conservatory of ‘Music (N. 
Y.) as vocal tcacher. His voice is a full, rich barytone arid ‘he’ 
knows how to use it. Among Mr. Burleigh’s compositions, ) the 
“Birthday Song” isa finespecimen, |. 62 etd te SMUD 
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After this brief sketch of our singers, I want to give a little time 
to some of ovr violinists, pianists and composers. 

Among our violinists who have really accomplished something, I 
think none comes nearer the great artist than does Mr. Will Marion 
Cock. Although he has not appeared in public as a violinist for 
several years, yet we cannot forget his true worth. His early train- 
ing was at the Oberlin Conservatory of Music and after a few years 
study there, went to Berlin, passed the examination, and was the 
first American Negro to be admitted as a violin student to the Ber- 
lin High School of Music. After several years study there, he re- 
turned to Washington, his home at that time. During the World's 
Fair at Chicago, Mr. Cook began to attract attention as a composcr 
and in later years most of his time has been given to composition. 

Another Washington violinist whom we all know is Mr. Joseph 
Douglas. His early training was in Washington, but later he stud- 
ied at the New England Conservatory at Boston. Soon after leav- 
ing Boston he gave much of his time and thought to concert work, 
travelling as violin soloist with the “‘Ednorah Nahar Concert Co,” 
and afterward with a company from Washington. Wherever he ap- 
peared he received the praise of the critics. In later years he has 
taught, and given recitals in the East and West. In St. Louis, is 
a successful violin teacker, Mr. James Harris. In Chicago, Mr. 
J. Johnson has a large violin class. He isa graduate of the Chicago 
College of Music and hassince spent some years abroad. In connec. 
tion with Mr. Johnson I wish to speak of two of his pupils. First; 
Mr. Felix Weir, a young man about twenty-one years of age, a na- 
tive of Chicago. I believe this young man to be our most promising 
violinist of the younger generation. For the past three years, Mr. 
Wier has been studying under Vilm, one of Chicago's best teachers, 
and this training together, with that which he received from Mr. 
Johnson, has made him a very finished player. His tone is full and 
beautiful, and we expect great things from him in the future. The 
other violinist is Miss Gertrude Palmer, a very charming young lady 
of Chicago. She is really a gifted violinist. She devotes a great 
deal of her time to concert work in the West. I hope later to give 
our readers some more facts concerning this talented young lady. 

There are so many pianists of our race that are doing fine work 
that I cannot give space to speak of them all, yet there are a few I 
want to mention. First: Mr. Samuel Jameson of Boston. During 
a recent visit there, I had the pleasure of spending a very enjoyable 
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morning in his studio and listening to some very delightlul piano 
selections by Mr. Jameson himself. He has been before the public 
for some years and has a large class of pupils. : 

Another pianist who is doing fine work in the East is Mr. R. 
Augustus Lawson of Hartford, Conn. He is a native of Kentucky, 
and received his early training at the Fiske University, in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. After graduating there, through the efforts of George 
M. McClellan of Louisville, Ky., he was introduced to Mrs. Charles 
Dudley Warner, of Hartford, Conn., who immediately took him asa 
protege. He then studied at the Hartford School of Music. After 
completing his course there, he opened a studio in Hartford. He 
has a very large class of piano pupils, all of whom are white. Mr. 
Lawson’s studio is a very beautiful room in the Hartford Insurance 
Building. A very notable occasion for him, was his playing of the 
Schumann Concerto with orchestra at the May Festival at New 
Haven, Conn., last Spring. 

Mr. Maurice Porter, of New Haven. Conn., is another young man 
who is doing remarkable work as a teacher and piano soloist. He 
recently won a scholarship in the Musical Department of Yale Col- 
lege. y 

Among the young lady pianists in Washington we have Miss Har- 
rict A. Gibbs, a young lady of much ability. She is a graduate of 
Oberlin Conservatory and has given a great deal of her time to con- 
cert work. For the past few years she has been Ass’t Director of 
Music in the Public Schools of Washington. D. C. Another young 
Jady who is really a fine artist is Miss Leota Henson, of Ohio, who 
has spent a number of years abroad. She spent some time at Liepzig 
at the Royal Conservatory, but lately has been in London with the 
London Jubilee Singers. 

Miss Beatrice L. Warrick is also a young lady who has gained the 
praise of the critics by her finished piano playing. She was a pupil 
of the late Mrs. Alice Strange-Davis. Great things may be expected 
of her. A young man who has shown great talent for the piano, is 
‘Mr. Jesse Gerald Tyler, of Columbus, Ohio. He is at present a pu- 
pil of the Conservatory at Oberlin, and is doing good work. We 
hope to hear more of him later. 

In New London, Conn, we have a very fine organist, Mr. Bush, 
who is organist for the First Congregational Church. (white) 


WHAT IS NECESSARY TO ... 
... MAINTAIN A GOOD BAND. 


Marcy B. Darnall 


1. A Competent Director—Such a man can make a band from raw 
material, if necessary, and can do more with inferior musicians than 
a poor leader with good musicians. 

2. Enthusiastic Members—The number of members is not so im- 
portant as their quality, Fourteen men who will work earnestly for 
the interests of the organization will accomplish more than double 
that number of indifferent members. 

3. Good Instruments—Too many new bands start out with the 
cheapest make of instrumerts obtainable, under the impression that 
anything is good enough to “learn on.” This is a mistake. Cheap 
instruments are never in tune; they are hard to blow and they have 
a poor tone. Even a fine player could not do satisfactory work us- 
ing such instruments; how thencan they expect a begianer to make 
satisfactory progress with such a handicap? By all means, try to 
have good instruments. 

4. Neat Uniforms—A band may ereatly enhance its reputation 
by having acare forits appearance. A uniform for general purposes 
should not be *‘ loud,” but should rather combine neatness and ser- 
viceability, Fancy trimmings and gilt lacings are not in good taste 
any more. The uniforms should be made of good material which 
rain will not injure, and they should, by all means, be made to fit. 
A cheap uniform is the dear one in the long run. 

5.—A Good Musical Library—Without this, all the other essen- 
tials will avail but little. In selecting band music great judgment 
is necessary. Not only must the music be of good quality, but it 
should also be within reach of the ability of the band. The reper- 
toire should include pieces suitable for every occasion which may 
arise, and much discrimination is necessary in program-making. 
The director should study to present only that which ts appropriate 
to the time and place. 

6. Frequent and Thorough Rehearsals—At least two evenings a 
week should be devoted to these. Prompt and regular attendance 
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-must be insisted upon and every member should come prepared t» 
wotk for the musical advancement of the band. 

7. Sound Business Management—Last, but not least. Lack of 
method in this regard ruins more bands than all other causes com- 
bined. The application of practical business principles to the man- 
agement of bands is as necessary as in matters of private interest, 
for without funds the other essentials are impossible of realization. 

Attention to all these matters, from the inception of a musical or- 


ganization onward, will promote success and render failure impos- 
sible.— Musica Timxs, 


| 


Haste not! rest not! calmly wait! 
Meekly bear the storms of fate ; 
Duty be thy polar guide ;— 
Do the right, whate’er betide ! 
—GOETHE 


Oo 


) 


Toiling, fretting, loving, sorrowing ! 
Is life’s rugged way ; 

Hoping, battling, succeeding; yuu ! 
Man is tried, day by day. | 

J, H. 7 ° 


Department 


Conducted by Miss Agnes Carroll 


Under this heading will be given suggestive matter for club-work. Teachers aro 
earnestly entreated to organize clubs among their pupils and excite their Interest in 
the beauty and usefulness of the literary side of the art. This department will he 
open tor the free use of all clubs to put forth their ideas on clubs and club-work. 
Let ux hear from you. 


—_——__ - > — 


BEGINNINGS OF MUSICAL HISTORY 
a Sketch 


N pondering over the matter relating to the beginning of music in 
the life of man, one is seized, as it were, with a sensation of con- 
fusion. For when man's small conception endeavors to fathom 

the depths of the Creator, a sea of bewilderment seemingly engulfs 
him. Learned men have surmised over the mistery of how humanity 
first began the use of language to convey their thoughts to their 
brethren. Many strong arguments have been put forth; hence we 
have varied opinions upon the subject. Less inquisitive minds sat- 
isfy themselves by accepting what they at a glance feel to be the 
most probable. Notwithstanding that fact, there is much pleasure 
derived from reading the arguments of the different thinkers; and 
pondering ever the traditional explanations for the beginnings of 
any phase of creation. 

So we are not surprised to find that the beginnings of music are 
enclosed in this same old story of mistery. Tradition teaches us 
that man used his voice to express his musical instincts even before 
he used that same voice to convey his other thoughts. The Savage 
man was alive to the sense of rhythm, He clapped his hands witha 
regularity which satisfied the ear and gave pleasure to his feelings. 

We might note that the babe of today claps its hands with regu- 
larity, to the hum of a tune, which performance causes its counte- 
nance to beam with joy. This it does even before it can utter a 
word. 
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To return to tradition, we are told that it is most probable that 
man was inspired to make music, first, because of his surroundings 
being so full of music. The savage man lived in the weods. He 
therefore had the whistling of the winds and the singing of the birds 
to excite his musical instincts. This was Nature—his teacher. It 
is concluded that these savages noted the sweetness of the sound 
when the wind passed over broken reeds. Every age has its strong 
thinkers. So had earliest humanity. So we are not surprised to 
learn that some clever thinker also noted that a short broken reed 
wave forth a higher sound than a long one. Hence we get the next 
step, some one arranged these pipes in a row; giving a long one first 
the next being a little shorter, and the next still a trifle shorter and 
so on until he had a short scale. 

Thus you see our much prized pipe organ of today although won- 
derfully improved is nevertheless based on this same principle. The 
stringed instrument is spoken of from earliest times. In the Bible 
we read of the sweet tones of certain stringed instruments. These 
irstruments were first constructed from dried skin stretched acrcss 
the shell of a tortoise. Some of the monumental remains of Egypt. 
and Asia, these being the oldest records of human civilization, show 
that music was associated with domestic and religious life, even at 
this early period. The walls and tombs of the temples have num- 
erous representations of instruments, also of bands and players and 
singers under leaders. There is no record of the music itself. It is 
probable that the Greeks derived the rudithents of their musical art 
from the Egyptians. Much has been written about Greek music but 
little is known of its practice. It seems to have been what might be 
termed declamation, which would by us, be understood as something 
between the recitative in an opera and the chant in the church ser- 
vice. ‘The same was accompanied by a few tones from the lyre and 
flute. The theatres were enormous, roofless amphitheatres seating 
thousands. Ordinary spoken words could scarcely have been heard; 
therefore the performers wore masks with metal mouthpieces to add 
to the resonance. The poet was the composer of the music. Their 
system was so elaborate that years of training were necessary to 
master its complications. 

The Greeks had a system of notation, but all composition of their 
most brilliant period have been losterdestroyed. They used letters 
of the alphabet to represent musical sound. These were varied in 
many ways by dividing, inverting, Awoning frqm right to left, etc. 
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These characters were written directly above the text to which 
they were sung. The scales were composed of several tetrachords, 
(groups of four consecutive notes) these tetrachords contained two 
whole tones and a diatonic half-tone. Twoof these tetrachords 
joined together formed a scale. 

We can see how closely these Greek scales approached our present 

scale. The difference was that no particular attention was paid to 
just where the semitones occured, whether between the third and 
fourth or second and third, whereas our present scale has a fixed po- 
sition for its semitones, the same being regulated by the use of 
sharps and flats. 
» These-Greek scales bore names by which they could be be under- 
stood as can ours. They were as follows D—Dorian, E—Phrygian, 
’—Lydian (mode of soft complaint) G—Mixolydian, A—olian, 
(suitable for pleasure and cheer) B—Locrian, C—Lonian. There 
were chromatic and enharmonic scales comprising intervals smaller 
than a semitone. 

Thus were the beginnings of musical history, hence from here 
one can truly recognize how ‘earnestly humanity was striving to 
reach today's music. 

When we with our knowledge of modern music, look back upon the 
advancement ot those early workers, we marvel at how rapid it all 
appears, And we might be tempted to feel that present day labors 
are by far less progressive. But we forget that those people were 
not conscious of how they were advancing. Hence only time can 
prove that our present day labors are not the bridges which will 
carry future generations across, into the realms of which we do not 
even dream, 


ea 
| | EDITORIAL 
al Died : 


With this issue, we find ourselves at the entrance of a new year, hence cor- 
Gially wish our readers and subscribers A Happy New Year. 


The old year 1902 gave birth to the first music journal published 
exclusively in the interest of the Negro race, #. ¢., THE NEGRO Music 
JourNAL. With our February edition will close the first half year 
of our existence. Nor will we neglect to say that the enterprize has 
begun to win the favor of our music lovers, students and teachers:— 
hut the larger number have not as yet awakened to the necessity of 
such a journal nor felt the good it could accomplish if patronized by 
the majority of our music lovers, teachers and music students. Du- 
ring the five months of our existence, we have published over twenty- 
five original cssays from colored writers on various musical subjects, 
fifteen selected articles. nineteen pages of editorials, four pages of 
musical notes, etc. Letters we hold prove that many have al- 
ready enjoyed and been helped through the reading of the past is- 
sucs of THe NeGro Music JournaL. That no chance has ever be- 
fore been given our music teachers to contribute articles to a music 
journal is known, hence we are pleased to note that some of our 
thinkers and teachers have taken. advantage of the golden opportun- 
ity and contributed articles of interest to THE JouRNAL. We only 
regret that more have not manifested a lively interest and contrib- 
uted something interesting and instructive to have helped the cause 
along. However everything must grow and improve if it deserves 
to live, so we are glad to welcome any teacher who desires to take 
an interest in THR JouRNAL to do so through the use of the pen and 

‘mind. We wish to increase our circulation during the year 1903 to 
at least 5,000 added to those already upon our subscription list. 
Will you, as a teacher, set the example by subscribing and taking a. 
lively interest in the improvement of THe JOURNAL ? 


~<a 


With this issue we inangarate two new features to aid and inter- 
est our students and readers--a club department and a piano depart- 
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ment. We specially exhort our earnest teachers to organize Negro 
Music Journal Study Clubs with your pupils, and have them study 
and think over the educational articles that will appear from time 
to time through the pages of thcse departments. We will publish 
the doings of such clubs to inspire greater interest in the organiza- 
tion of the same. Short articles bearing upon cluts and club-work, 
‘and piano and piano study are solicited from all teachers interested 
in these respective subjects. Interesting programs of club concerts, 
or piano recitals, will be reprinted in the interest of music teachers 
and students, if forwarded to our office. 


| 


We wish to make a special announcement that beginning with our 
February issue. we will open a violin department to be conducted by 
Mr. Clarence C. White, a graduate of Oberlin Conservatory of Mu- 
sic and who is now a violin soloist and teacher. Mr. White has ap- 
peared in most of the principal cities as violin soloist and has al- 
ways met with favorable criticism. He will prepare from month to 
month interesting and instructive material that will assist and in- 
terest the violin student and teacher. Violin teachers are kindly 
asked to contribute articles of worth and interest to this depart- 
ment. 


- 


We desire to make THe NeEGrRo Music Journat of practical werth 
to every class of music students, so later we will annouce the names 
of the conductors for a voice department, and organ and choir de- 
partment. Articles will be published from time to time in the in- 
terest of band and orchestral members. Hence there will be some- 
thing for all. All of this calls for money, so we kindly request 
those interested in the Negro and his progress musically to send in 
subscriptions as soon as possible. 


~~ 


No member of our race. who is musical, can afford ‘to do without 
Tue Necro Mrsic Journat. Every issue you miss will be so much 
knowledge lost that you might have gained. 


. 


We wish to correct an error that crept into Mr. Neal's article, on 
“The Att of Transposition,” that appeared in our Dec. issue. In 
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naming the minor scales, flat series, the last one should have read 
A-flat minor” instead of ‘‘D-flat minor.” In our musical notes for 
the same month, there was a typographical error in regard to the 
year Mr. Maurice J. Brooks is expected to graduate from the New 
England Conservatory of Music. It is 1904 instead of 1903. 


~~ 


Our readers’ attention is called to the preminms we are offering 
our subscribers, #. ¢., to every new subscriber sending us one dollar 
as a year's subscription to THE JouRNAL we will forward with a re- 
ceipt two (2) beautiful pictures of the world's greatest musicians, 
size 1034x14 inches, all ready for framing. These half-tones wi!! 
beautifully enhance the appearance of the studio or music room 
walls. Do not miss this chance. Note tbe ‘‘ad.” in this issue in 
regard to same. 


. 


We would like to have more energetic agents to represent THE 
Necro Music Journau in all parts of the country. Write us for in- 
formation. 


ES 


Our regular readers and subscribers will note a change in the size 
of the magazine this month. we have done it as we desired to print 
more matter, hence the size adopted will be more handy and conven- 
jent in every way. 


| 


We specially desire that colored music teachers will endeavor to 
interest their pupils, and the public under their influence, in THE 
JouRNAL as through such you will be elevating the musica] standard 
of the race. Get your pupils to organize clubs in the musical inter- 
est of your classes and have them study the educative articles ap- 
pearing in this magazine. Thus much good will be accomplished. 
Try it. 


MUSICAL NOTES 


The S. Coleridge Taylor Choral Society of Wash. D.C. has been 
rehearsing ‘‘ Hiawatha” forseveral months. This society is made 
up of good talent and it is hoped the production of the work which 
is to be about Apr. 1, 1903 will be a grand success. Noted singers of 
the colored race are to sing the solo parts. The Washington public 
should take a lively interest in this organization as it promises much 
for the future and is the only large colored choral society in the 
city.. 

The pipe organ which is to be placed in St. Augustine's Church at 
Washington, D. C., has been examined and pronounced to be an ex- 
cellent instrument. The choir of this church has had the reputation 
of being one of the best in the city. Now that the organ will soon 
he ready for use should be an inspiration to the director, organist 
and members to improve the singing of the choir in every possible 
way, that it may continue to hold an important place alongside 
other good choirs of the city. 


Mr. Clarence C. White, Who has been on an Eastern tour since 
December, has appeared in several of the principal Eastern cities. 
Dec. 3, he appeared successfully in arecital at Waner Hall, New 
Haven, Conn. Mr. Maurice Porter was the accompanist. Dec. 23 in 
Boston, at Parker Memorial Hall, under the auspices of the St. 
Mark Musical and Literary Union. Mr. White is booked for a 
recital in New York, Feb. 2 and Springfield Mass. on Feb. 9, He 
has been well received at all his appearences. The selections played 
were from noted violin composers, and spoke well for the musician- 
ship of the performer. 


An interesting piano recital was given Dec. 31, by the pupils of 
Miss Harrict Gibbs. Miss Mamie White, daughter of ex-Congress- 
man White, played Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 13, with good taste and 
finish, Other numbers by Miss White were equally as enjoy able,— 
Moszkowski's ‘‘Serenata,"the ‘“Nollenhampt Etude” and the “Valse 
Caprice” by Chaminade. Miss Louise Howard played an etude of 
Mathews and a valse by Durand. Miss Bessic Patterson performed 
Heller's ‘‘Tarrantelle.” Miss Ruth Grimshaw played Haydn's 
“Gypsy Rondo" aad Bohm's ‘May Has Come,” and Miss Emily 
Harper sang well a contraltosolo. The recital was a decided credit 
to their instructor, Miss Harriet A. Gibbs. 


Pupils Accepted...... 


IS Oy atte. i 
CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE 
Violin Soloist 
. Recitals, Concerts i Musicales, . . . 


For terms, dater, etc., address 
34 FOOTE STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


Ohildren a Specialty. 


J. HILLARY TAYLOR 


Teacher of 
The Pianoforte. 
Instruction—Easy, Interesting and Productive. 
Editor THE Necro Mosic JouRNAL -Studio: 111 D Street. S. E. 
Washington, D. C, 


Puplila accepted 


A. Lb. NEAL 
Harmony, peg leh apd and pat Gea 
. TROMBONE SOLOIST... 
Terms Reasonable. Studio: 416 D Streot, 8. E. 


DVERTISE your business in The Negro Music Journal! 
Special Discounts on 3, 6 & 02 Months’ Ordes!. 


Bend for Rate Card, to— THE NEGRO MUSIC JOURNAL, 
@ 111 UY Strect., 8. E., Wanhington, D. ©. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR THE NEGRO MUSIC JOURNAL? 


(A monthly publication devoted to the educational interest 
of the Colored Music Teacher, Student and lusic Lover). 
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